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Preface to the Second Edition 



In their foreword to the first edition of this book, Catherine L. Albanese and Stephen J. 
Stein described this collection of essays as signaling “the coming of age of the study of 
Millerites.” The Disappointed, they explained, “establishes that Millerism is best under- 
stood not in terms of eccentricity, pathology, deviance, or deprivation — social, eco- 
nomic, psychological, or religious — but as representative of the religious outlook of 
nineteenth-century America.” As editors, we could not agree more with this assessment. 
Our overriding goal in assembling this volume was to rescue the Millerites from histori- 
cal neglect and malice and place them squarely within the culture of antebellum Ameri- 
can Protestantism. 

We have been grateful that most reviewers, Adventist and non-Adventist alike, have 
concurred with Albanese and Stein. Adventists, long embarrassed by the lampooning of 
their spiritual forebears, praised The Disappointed for freeing Millerism from the fanat- 
ical fringes of American life. As Benjamin McArthur noted in Spectrum (February 
1988), the essayists had endowed the Adventist tradition “with respectability as part of 
the great tradition of American reform movements.” After decades of being forced to 
choose between silence and apologetics, Adventist historians seemed eager to join the 
historiographical mainstream. 

Non-Adventist historians of American religion welcomed The Disappointed for 
providing a trustworthy introduction to the Millerite movement and for documenting, 
as Bill J. Leonard noted in Church History (June 1989), “that Millerism was not simply 
the lunatic fringe of American millennial speculation.” For some evangelicals, The 
Disappointed carried a more personal message. As Timothy P. Weber pointed out in the 
Evangelical Studies Bulletin (November 1988), this book not only polished the image of 
Millerism but possessed “the potential of changing the way twentieth-century American 
evangelicals view themselves and their history.” Rather than distancing themselves from 
Millerism because of its embarrassing aspects, he argued, contemporary evangelicals 
should acknowledge themselves to be the theological heirs of the Millerites. 

In preparing this second edition, we have left the text unchanged except for cor- 
recting minor typographical errors. We have, however, added an important new docu- 
ment: a recently discovered newspaper account of the trial in early 1845 of a Maine 
Millerite, Israel Dammon, accused of vagrancy and disturbing the peace. This trial 
record is of particular interest because it introduced Ellen Harmon (later White) to the 
public and showed her caught up in the post-Disappointment fanaticism she later 
denounced. It reminds us that, in downplaying the deviancy of Millerism, we should not 
overlook what Eric Anderson has called its scandalous aspects. For providing this 
document and for other editorial assistance, we are grateful to Frederick G. Hoyt, 
emeritus professor of history and political science at La Sierra University. 



R.L.N. and J. M. B. 
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Introduction 

JONATHAN M. BUTLER AND RONALD L. NUMBERS 

William Miller, a nineteenth-century farmer and Baptist layman from Low 
Hampton, New York, has been called “the most famous millenarian in Amer- 
ican history.” 1 On the basis of the biblical prophecy found in Daniel 8:14 — 
“Unto two thousand and three hundred days; then shall the sanctuary be 
cleansed” — he calculated that Christ would return to earth “about the year 
1843,” 2,300 years after Artaxerxes of Persia issued a decree to rebuild Jeru- 
salem. By the early 1830s, he was circuit-riding small-town New England with 
an illustrated series of lectures, and within a decade he was preaching in the 
major cities of the Northeast and leading the most popular millenarian move- 
ment America has seen. 

Following a series of failed prophecies in 1 843 and 1844, which culminated 
in the Great Disappointment of October 22, 1844, the movement collapsed, 
splintering into three main factions. The largest body, which included Miller 
and other prominent leaders, admitted their incorrect chronology but continued 
to expect the imminent end of the world; they later took the name Advent 
Christians. A much smaller group, sometimes called the “spiritualizers,” in- 
sisted that the Second Advent had actually occurred — in a spiritual sense — on 
October 22, but within a short time many of these ex-Millerites had joined other 
religious movements such as the Shakers. A third faction, the future Seventh-day 
Adventists, rationalized that Christ had entered the “most holy place” of a 
“heavenly sanctuary” on October 22 and that he would soon return to the earth. 

Add to the above sketch of Millerism and its aftermath the obligatory 
references to ascension robes, insanity, and suicide, and you approximate a 
summary of popular and even scholarly knowledge of the movement. Much of 
the credit (or blame) for perpetuating the negative image of Millerites as reli- 
gious fanatics goes to Clara Endicott Sears, whose fascinating but uncritical 
collection of reminiscences, Days of Delusion: A Strange Bit of History (1924), 
titillated readers with stories of white gowns and broken minds. 2 

Such accounts prompted Francis D. Nichol, a Seventh-day Adventist minis- 
ter, to issue a laboriously researched but partisan reply on the occasion of the 
hundredth anniversary of the Great Disappointment. In The Midnight Cry: A 
Defense of the Character and Conduct of William Miller and the Millerites, 
Who Mistakenly Believed that the Second Coming of Christ Would Take Place 
in the Year 1844, Nichol self-consciously eschewed the detached style of the 
historian for the special pleading of a defense attorney. His great concern with 
refuting allegations of ascension robes and insanity apparently stemmed from a 
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fear that some readers might conclude that all believers in the Second Advent — 
including those living in the twentieth century — were “at least mildly 
deranged.” 3 Despite Nichol’s overtly apologetical stance, his argument swayed 
many professional historians, including Whitney R. Cross, whose classic, The 
Burned-over District (1950), canonized Nichol’s findings. 4 

Another self-made Adventist historian and hagiographer, LeRoy Edwin 
Froom, conveyed a large though astigmatic vision of the millenarian tradition in 
his monumental four-volume survey of The Prophetic Faith of Our Fathers 
(1954), the last volume of which devoted nearly a thousand pages to the 
Millerite movement and the theological context in which it arose. 5 Although he 
provided a useful catalog of millennial dogmatics down through the centuries, 
his determination to connect a pristine apostolic faith to the rise of Seventh-day 
Adventism by way of a single, unbroken chain hampered his historical judg- 
ment. 

The sheer bulk of Nichol’s and Froom’s evidence tended to obscure a less 
defensive historical tradition within the Adventist community. As early as 1874 
Isaac C. Wellcome, an Advent Christian, had included a relatively dispassionate 
account of the Millerites in his History of the Second Advent Message and 
Mission, Doctrine and People , and in 1930 a young Seventh-day Adventist 
historian, Everett N. Dick, had written his Ph.D. dissertation at the University of 
Wisconsin on “The Adventist Crisis of 1843-1844,” the first such study by a 
trained historian. 6 However, because of Dick’s candor in treating the Millerites, 
Nichol and Froom exercised their ecclesiastical authority over him as a new 
instructor at a small Adventist college in Nebraska and suppressed publication 
of his manuscript. 7 Although Dick went on to become a prolific and respected 
historian of the American frontier, his dissertation remained unpublished, and 
Seventh-day Adventists framed the official version of their past as if his work did 
not exist. Significantly, neither Nichol nor Froom deigned to mention Dick’s 
thesis in their extensive bibliographies. 

Only lately has the study of Millerism achieved its historiographical 
“ascension” from the more earthbound denominational histories of the apolo- 
gists. This is particularly surprising in view of the efflorescence of scholarship on 
American millenarianism in the 1970s, which transformed our understanding of 
millenarians much as studies in the 1930s had recast the image of the Puritans. 
As a consequence, historians, comparative religionists, social scientists, and 
literary critics came to find in millenarians less a marginal impulse toward 
eccentricity and pathology than a sustained and pervasive drive toward cultural 
revitalization and reform. In fact, the millennial myth in American life has 
proven so resilient and malleable that some scholars have moved it from the 
periphery to the center of the nation’s self-understanding. 8 Yet these advances in 
our appreciation of American millenarianism have only rarely been tested in the 
historical laboratory of Millerism, leaving this mass movement of national and 
international proportions less familiar to most students of millenarianism than 
the cargo cults of Melanesia. 



The modest awakening of scholarly interest in Millerism in recent years has 
resulted in part from the work of Advent Christians and Seventh-day Adventists 
who have gone on for advanced training in history and mined the Millerite 
experience for research topics. The most influential of these studies, David T. 
Arthur’s “ ‘Come out of Babylon’: A Study of Millerite Separatism and Denomi- 
nationalism, 1840-1865” (1970), produced several instructive articles on 
Millerism. 9 Beyond the Adventist circle, David L. Rowe in 1974 completed a 
doctoral dissertation at the University of Virginia, subsequently published as 
Thunder and Trumpets: Millerites and Dissenting Religion in Upstate New 
York, 1800— 1 850 (1985), which showed how Millerites drew on contemporary 
revivalism, millennialism, and pietism to create a mass movement; and Ruth 
Alden Doan, in a dissertation on “The Miller Heresy, Millennialism and Amer- 
ican Culture” (1984), for the first time systematically explored the consequences 
of Millerism for American evangelicalism. 10 The Millerites have also received 
sympathetic treatment in such recent studies of American religious and cultural 
history as Ernest R. Sandeen’s The Roots of Fundamentalism: British and 
American Millenarianism, 1800—1930 (1970), J. F. C. Harrison’s The Second 
Coming: Popular Millenarianism, 1780—1850 (1979), R. Laurence Moore’s 
Religious Outsiders and the Making of Americans (1986), and Michael Bark- 
un’s Crucible of the Millennium: The Burned-over District in the 1840s 
( i 986 ) ." 

The 1984 conference on “Millerism and the Millenarian Mind in 19th- 
Century America,” from which this volume resulted, formally marked a new 
direction in Millerite studies, because for the first time it brought together both 
Adventist and non-Adventist scholars interested in critically evaluating the 
Millerite experience and its place in American history. Although this modest 
volume of essays cannot bring to bear on Millerism all the methodological 
questions of current millenarian studies, anymore than it can provide a compre- 
hensive narrative of the movement, it informs both enterprises. 

The initial wave of contemporary scholarship on millenarianism tended to 
stress the disinherited or disenfranchised status of millenarians or to emphasize 
the pathologic or deviant aspects of the millenarian mind. 12 Although both 
viewpoints have been either refuted or greatly refined by later millenarian 
scholars, they remain relevant to Millerite studies, where they have enjoyed a 
long and persistent history. 

As early as 1927, the sociologist Reuben E. Harkness characterized Miller- 
ites as “poor and oppressed” and linked their revival to the Panic of 1837. In 
1974 Ernest R. Sandeen suggested (but later rejected) the notion that the 
Millerites and other millenarians were only relatively deprived; though often 
prosperous and socially respected, they felt anxious and insecure in a rapidly 
changing world. 13 In Chapter 1 of this volume, David L. Rowe employs a careful 
demographic analysis of Millerites in upstate New York, along with New 
England, the area of greatest strength, to show that they were neither materially 
nor politically deprived. Although earlier revolutionary apocalyptists of Britain 
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and Europe had seemed scandalous because of their social marginality, Rowe 
indicates the degree to which the Millerites differed sociologically from their 
ideological ancestors. 

The issue of psychopathology dates back to the 1 840s, when Millerites and 
their critics argued heatedly over the relationship between the Advent message 
and insanity. Sears and Nichol continued the debate in the twentieth century, 
with Sears emphasizing Millerite deviance and Nichol insisting that Millerism 
had not caused a single case of insanity. 14 In Chapter 6 Ronald L. Numbers, a 
medical historian, and Janet S. Numbers, a clinical psychologist, relegate the 
question of causation to secondary status. Although their detailed examination 
of nineteenth-century asylum records indicates that the Millerite excitement 
sometimes attracted the mentally unstable and on rare occasions caused the 
emotionally vulnerable to crack under the strain, they redirect attention to the 
question of why so many contemporaries believed that Millerism caused in- 
sanity. 

If the study of Millerism includes the dispossessed or disturbed on the 
margins of society, it does not confine itself there. For, as Rowe argues in 
Chapter 1, most Millerites were indistinguishable from their neighbors. Their 
movement comprised a cross section of Yankee society from a geographical and 
cultural zone that flowed from New England across upstate New York and on 
past the Western Reserve of Ohio to Michigan. 15 They were neither as odd and 
heretical as their enemies accused them of being nor as distinctive as the 
Millerites themselves claimed to be. As Ruth Alden Doan shows in Chapter 7, on 
the “Miller heresy,” they shared the contemporary cultural ethos more than 
they spurned it. In her discussion of the Millerite relationship to the broader 
evangelical culture, she indicates the degree to which the Adventists sought to 
conserve an orthodoxy that evangelicals were squandering. Thus, for historians, 
the fluidity of the early Republic renders the categories of “marginality” and 
“mainstream” as arbitrary and inadequate as the colonial American experience 
does those of “sect” and “church.” 

The antebellum American longing for millennial happiness proliferated 
numerous crusades to reform society and encouraged experiments aimed at 
perfecting this world, or at least a small part of it. The remarkable continuities 
between the Millerites and contemporary reformers further blur the distinction 
that once prevailed in millenarian studies between pessimistic, catastrophic, and 
quietist premillennialists and optimistic, progressive, and reformist post- 
millennialists. 16 For why was it that so many Millerite leaders came from the 
ranks of the abolitionists and the temperance and health reformers? And if their 
espousal of Adventism meant an abandonment of reform, which it sometimes 
did, to what extent did Millerites and social reformers continue to share a 
common ideology and sociology? In short, what does a study of Millerism reveal 
about the reform spirit of the era? These and other questions are informed by 
Ronald GraybilFs case study of the abolitionist-Millerite connection (Chapter 
8) and by Louis Billington’s discussion of Millerite reform activities in Great 
Britain (Chapter 4). 
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If a study of Millerism casts light on the spirit of reform, it illuminates 
several of the new religious movements as well. Various forms of reciprocity 
developed between the Millerites and three groups explored in this volume: the 
Oneida perfectionists, the Shakers, and the Seventh-day Adventists, each of 
whom realized a distinctive version of the American millennial dream. Compet- 
ing movements commonly used the Millerites as a foil, but in Chapter 9 Michael 
Barkun uncovers the fact that the leader of the Oneida community, John 
Humphrey Noyes, found them to be not only a challenge to his eschatological 
system but a threat to his personal identity as a prophet-founder. Millerite- 
Shaker relations, however, proved cordial. In Chapter 10 Lawrence Foster finds 
that a number of former Millerites overcame the disappointment of 1844 by 
joining the Shaker fold and drawing, at least for a time, upon the Shakers’ 
theological and social resources. One of the smallest and obscurest of Millerite 
scions found still another solution to its disillusionment in forming Seventh-day 
Adventism. In his discussion of this metamorphosis, Jonathan M. Butler in 
Chapter 1 1 reveals how one ephemeral millenarian cause produced a durable 
and successful sect. 

In their influential psychosocial study of failed prophecies Leon Festinger, 
Henry W. Riecken, and Stanley Schachter argued that the “disconfirmation of 
October 22 brought about the collapse of Millerism,” finally shattering all hope 
and destroying faith. 17 However, Adventism’s afterlife among both the Shakers 
and the Seventh-day Adventists calls this interpretation into question. As the 
anthropologist Kenelm Burridge has argued, although the promised Parousia 
never materializes for millenarians, they often form a meaningful millenarian 
culture that avoids a sense of failed prophecy. 18 Foster’s essay explores the deep 
emotional and intellectual dynamics that underpin millenarian movements and 
drive them to succeed despite the specific disconfirmation of prophecy, while 
Butler’s Seventh-day Adventist “success story” digs beneath the cognitive sur- 
face to the social and cultural aspects of Adventism’s survival. In this case the 
millenarians moved from charisma to order, spirit to structure — but in doing so 
their millenarianism was transformed into something else and therefore did not 
succeed as millenarianism. In Chapter 5 Eric Anderson offers further evidence of 
the malleability of the millenarian mind in his examination of the first Millerite 
experiment in prophetic time-setting: the prediction that Turkey would fall and 
probation for the wicked would end on August 1 1, 1840. The apparent discon- 
firmation not only failed to discourage the faithful but established a pattern for 
dealing with future disappointments in a nonfalsifiable way. 

Although biographical studies offer an excellent means of exploring the 
Millerite experience and the psychology of dealing with disappointment, few 
such works exist. In fact, the only useful biography of William Miller is Sylvester 
Bliss’s Memoirs of William Miller, Generally Known as a Lecturer on the 
Prophecies, and the Second Coming of Christ , a life-and-letters account that 
appeared over a century ago. 19 To help fill this void, we. have included in an 
appendix three autobiographical recollections of the Millerite disappointment: 
by Luther Boutelle, a Millerite lecturer from Massachusetts who became a 
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leader of the Advent Christians; by Hiram Edson, a New York farmer who 
joined the Sabbatarian group of ex-Millerites; and by Henry B. Bear, an obscure 
Millerite from Pennsylvania who joined the Shakers. 20 

In addition, two essays in this volume adopt a biographical approach: 
Wayne R. Judd’s sketch of Miller as a “disappointed prophet” (Chapter z) and 
David Arthur’s portrait of Joshua V. Himes (Chapter 3), whose skill as an 
organizer and publisher rescued Miller from obscurity. Using his considerable 
talents as a propagandist, Himes launched what Nathan O. Hatch has called 
“an unprecedented media blitz,” circulating millions of copies of books, pamph- 
lets, periodicals, and tracts. “The irony of Millerism,” notes Hatch, “is that it 
used the very latest communication techniques to champion a message of cosmic 
intervention utterly opposed to cultural trends of the nineteenth century.” 21 
After the Great Disappointment Himes briefly continued his crusade in Great 
Britain, where, Louis Billington points out in Chapter 4, he hoped success 
abroad would rekindle interest back home in the United States. 

The significance of Millerism transcends the merely historical: its mille- 
narian vision reflects a recurring quest that lies at the very heart of the human 
experience. “To dream a dream and make it come true; to realize the shape of 
what can be seen only in the mind’s eye; to feel compelled to bring about the 
seemingly impossible — these are the prerogatives of man,” writes Burridge. 
“Whether as fool, fraud, saint, respectable bourgeois, farmer or tycoon, the pain 
of the millennium belongs only to man. It is why he is man, why, when the time 
comes, he has to make a new man.” 22 In the early American Republic, the 
Millerite emerged as a provocative and important expression of this “new 
man.” 

The possibilities for exploring the Millerite experience have increased 
manyfold in recent years — largely through the efforts of one person, Vern 
Carner, in whose honor the conference on “Millerism and the Millenarian Mind 
in 19th-Century America” was originally held and to whom this book is now 
dedicated. As a student at Union College in Nebraska in the early 1960s, Carner 
came under the influence of Everett Dick and, like him, became enamored of 
Millerite and early Adventist history. Later Carner studied church history at 
Andrews University and the University of California at Riverside, where he met 
Edwin S. Gaustad. While serving as an instructor in church history at Loma 
Linda University in the early 1970s, he organized a path-breaking series of 
lectures on the historical roots of Adventism, which was subsequently edited by 
Gaustad and published under the title The Rise of Adventism: Religion and 
Society in Mid-Nineteenth-Century America (1974). Although this volume 
contains a number of notable essays, its lasting value will almost certainly derive 
from the monumental 110-page bibliography of Millerite and post-Millerite 
sources compiled by Carner in collaboration with Sakae Kubo and Curt Rice. 23 
Carner also put all future Millerite historians in his debt by editing for Xerox 
University Microfilms a comprehensive collection of sources on “William Mil- 
ler, the Millerites, and Early Adventists” (1977). 



Carner’s indefatigable energy and organizational drive played a central role 
in both the professionalization and popularization of Adventist history in the 
1 970s. He founded Adventist Heritage: A Magazine of Adventist History , now 
in its second decade of publication, helped to organize Studies in Adventist 
History , the first volume of which has recently appeared, and inaugurated a 
series of reprints of Millerite and early Adventist documents. Behind the scenes, 
he repeatedly provided crucial encouragement and support for students of 
Millerite and Adventist history, and in 1973 he assisted Ray Allen Billington in 
editing a festschrift in honor of Everett Dick. 24 

In 1975 Carner left academic life to pursue other careers, first in specialty 
advertising as president of Davis and Stanton Advertising in Dallas, Texas, later 
in the feed and cattle business in southern California and Hawaii. During these 
years he and his wife, Barbara, worked through the Carner Foundation to foster 
a number of scholarly activities, including an international conference in 1981 
on “Christianity and Science: zooo Years of Conflict and Compromise.” 23 The 
present volume, offered as a token of appreciation by his friends, is our way of 
saying “Thank you, Vern Carner. You made a difference.” 



NOTES 

1. Ernest R. Sandeen, The Roots of Fundamentalism: British and American Mille- 
narianism, 1800-19)0 (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1970), p. 50. 

2. Clara Endicott Sears, Days of Delusion: A Strange Bit of History (Boston: 
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A Shadow Portrait 

DAVID L. ROWE 



Who were the Millerites? No question about the movement is as difficult to 
answer, despite the fact that definitions of Millerism have always been readily at 
hand. To scoffers, contemporary and modern, the Millerites were naive fools, 
dupes, or crooks, while to hagiographers they were pilgrims conveying divine 
Truth, martyrs in the cause of advancing Christ’s kingdom. Neither set of cliches 
can satisfy the objective observer. If Millerites generally were strange or insane, 
then how do we explain the fact that thousands of people from Maine to 
Michigan attached themselves to the movement? Did a significant number of 
Americans take leave of their senses at the same time? Or perhaps they truly 
were messengers of divine truth, but such a contention is not susceptible to the 
kind of scientific verification social scientists require. One would think that a 
collective biography of Millerites would help us better to define the nature and 
character of the movement. Strangely enough, once we begin focusing our 
critical faculties on Millerism, seeking its true identity lying somewhere between 
naivete and sainthood, its image blurs, until it is obvious that we are viewing not 
the movement’s reality but only the shadow it casts on the cultural and religious 
life of early nineteenth-century America. 

For reasons that will soon become clear , 1 we will never be able to say who 
the Millerites collectively were. But we can trace the movement’s shadow by 
delineating the nature and character of individual Millerites, and this will allow 
us to do three things. First, such a study will give us clues about the nature and 
character of Millerism generally. Second, it will allow us to assess the rela- 
tionship between Millerism and the culture from which it emerged: Just how 
different were the Millerites? Third, it will enable us to test the way we study 
millenarian groups, in other words, the quality of the scholarly enterprise itself. 
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THE DISAPPOINTED 



PROBLEMS OF DEFINITION 

From 1831, when William Miller first lectured on the approaching end of the 
world, to 1844, when Millerism reached its denouement, thousands of Amer- 
icans watched expectantly for the Second Coming of Christ. The estimated 
number of Millerites has varied from 10,000 to over one million. 2 We will never 
know the exact number, but the wide distribution of Millerism across the 
Northeast and Midwest, from Maine to Michigan and beyond, marks Miller- 
ism’s distinctive quality. Unlike other innovative religious groups of the day 
which are best defined as sects or cults — for example, the Mormons, Shakers, 
Oneidans, Antimission Baptists, Wesleyan Methodists — Millerism was a mass 
movement. Antisectarian through most of its life, the movement lacked the 
impulse toward separatism that impelled the other groups. Millerites for the 
most part stayed within their churches until 1844, when come-outerism did 
produce separated, self-consciously Millerite meetings. Even then, not all Mil- 
lerites withdrew from their churches, and Miller himself advised against it. 
Furthermore, Miller’s message was so orthodox that the movement achieved a 
comprehensiveness that sociologists of religion usually ascribe to formal 
churches. It appealed to people from all walks of secular life and from all the 
evangelical sects that comprised the bulk of church members in that day. 
Comprehensiveness also was a product of Millerism ’s truly modern professional 
methods of propagation: newspapers, itinerant speakers, and professional orga- 
nizers, both lay and religious. Truly, Millerism was the religious analog of the 
Whigs’ successful professionalization of American politics. Together, the mes- 
sage and methods allowed Millerism to reach an audience the size of which 
other, more sectarian, innovative groups could only dream. 

But in this very comprehensiveness lay an essential dilemma, both for the 
Millerites and for us. It guaranteed that the movement would be diverse, even 
contradictory. Appealing to all sorts of people, it attracted all sorts of people. 
This was a sign of success, of course, but it also brought conflicting ideas and 
personalities into the movement. Millerites disagreed over the fate awaiting the 
damned: annihilationists preaching the obliteration of their souls and Miller 
preaching the second resurrection unto eternal damnation. Others fought heat- 
edly over whether the “carnal” Jews would physically return to Palestine and 
convert to Christianity before the Second Coming of Christ or, as Miller 
preached, Christians themselves symbolically represented spiritualized Judaism. 
These squabbles forced Millerite leaders to choose between religious liberty and 
enforced conformity. Miller himself urged toleration of theological differences 
among his followers, and although Joshua V. Himes, Millerism’s manager and 
chief promoter, tried in various ways to achieve consensus on belief and action, 
the Adventist movement’s antinomianism militated against it. Thus contempo- 
rary commentators and modern scholars have noted the problem of defining 
exactly who was a Millerite. Wrote one of the movement’s critics, “Here we find 
Annihilationists , who unite with Universalists in denying that there is any hell 
for the punishment of the wicked; Arians , Socinians , etc. etc. and yet united on 
this one point [Millerism] they are all brethren, hale fellows well met.” 3 
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z. The first general conference on the Second Coming of the 
Lord Jesus Christ was held in Boston in October 14—15, 1840, 
in Joshua V. Himes’s Chardon Street Chapel. Although the 
conference was not called to establish a new organization, 
participants laid plans for future conferences to coordinate the 
Adventist movement. Courtesy James R. Nix. 
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Both then and now, the problem of defining Millerism, even in the face of 
such confusing variegation, seemed simple. “[T]he only feature of [Millerism] 
which has given it any degree of currency in the community,” wrote the 
Christian Review , “is the single article, that the second coming of Christ, to 
judge the world, was to take place in the year 1 843. ” 4 But even this cannot serve. 
Although Miller preached a set year for the Apocalypse and Parousia, many in 
the movement did not, including important leaders like Henry Dana Ward, who 
actually preached against the setting of a date even as imprecise as a year. 
Occasionally Millerite conferences adopted resolutions averring faith in the 
approach of the Advent, while rejecting acceptance of the set time as dogma. 
Some Millerites — Joseph Marsh, Elon Galusha — accepted the date reluctantly 
at best, and even Miller himself had to be browbeaten into endorsing S. S. 
Snow’s prediction of a specific day, October 22 , 1844. Can we say, then, that 
only those who accepted the concept of revealed time were Millerites and thus 
exclude many of the movement’s most ardent leaders? Clearly not. 

A second reason one cannot define Millerites solely with reference to 
expressed belief is that many orthodox Christians accepted Miller’s tenets and 
used millenarian-like rhetoric without ever joining the Adventist movement. 
Millerism’s conscious pietism and evangelicalism and its profitable recourse to 
the popular revivalism of the day as its principal vehicle of propagation not only 
encouraged commitment to Adventism; it also “interested” many professing 
Christians who found the Millerites’ beliefs and rhetoric familiar and comfort- 
able but who would have been shocked had anyone called them Millerites. One 
case in point was Judah L. Richmond, a Baptist preacher in Chautauqua 
County, New York, and brother-in-law of Lydia M. Richmond, a prominent 
Millerite preacher. Richmond remained unconvinced “that this world will 
perish this . . . year [1843],” but he confided in his diary that “the time is not far 
distant when that momentous event will take place.” He expressed many of the 
same hostilities to materialism and secularization of the church that impelled 
many Adventists, and he exclaimed in good millenarian rhetoric, “Come, Lord 
Jesus, come quickly.” But he also criticized the Millerites for predicting a time 
and refused to preach the imminent return of Christ from the pulpit. Similarly, 
Lavinia Rose of South Cortland, New York, wrote letters to her aunt in the 
1830s full of Millerite-like rhetoric. “The night cometh when no man can 
work,” she said. “I expect if we live, to visit you before the year closes, but hope 
not to boast of tomorrow. It seems as if the stream of time runs more swiftly than 
formerly. I feel the importance of having our work done, our lamps trimmed and 
burning.” 5 Yet, the “pearl of great price” for which she yearned so ardently 
would come not with the Second Coming of Christ but with her death and 
personal judgment. Despite the rhetorical appearances, she was not a Millerite. 

How then can we define Millerites if not by belief? There is a gauge we can 
use — public action. Those who not only believed Miller’s message but acted on 
behalf of that belief clearly belong in the Millerite movement. Action may have 
taken any number of forms: writing letters of support to the editors of the 
Adventist journals, contributing money publicly to the cause, preaching the 



message, assisting with Adventist prayer meetings or conferences, or simply 
writing a letter to Miller, Himes, or other of the movement’s leaders expressing 
confidence in them. The point is, once someone not only came to believe in the 
imminent Apocalypse but acted on behalf of that belief specifically in support of 
the Millerite movement, we can logically consider that person to have been a 
Millerite. Furthermore, because such action was public, we can often identify 
the person by name and even by place of residence (from letters to editors, for 
example). 

Microcosmic studies of Millerism are helpful in identifying these commit- 
ted Adventists. The area I have studied in depth (so far the only region to receive 
demographic attention) was upstate New York, where 353 persons were suf- 
ficiently committed to Millerism to leave behind lasting testimony identifying 
them as committed and involved Millerites/ These people represent the lead- 
ership of Adventism in that region, leaving us with the question of how repre- 
sentative they were of Millerites in New York State and of how representative 
Millerism in New York was of the movement across the Northeast. Whitney 
Cross believed the movement had its greatest support in the so-called “burned- 
over district,” and while it requires other regional studies to prove or disprove 
that contention, there is evidence he was correct. 7 The largest number of letters 
to Miller in the William Miller Collection at Aurora College were from New 
York State, the focus of the movement’s intense evangelization in 1843 and 
1 844. These 353 definable Millerites thus give us a starting point for tracing the 
movement’s shadow. 

They allow us, for example, to speculate on the numerical size of the 
movement. For each of these identifiable Millerites, how many others go unde- 
tected? If they represent the committed leadership, how many followed? There 
are some tantalizing clues. The William Miller Papers at Aurora College contain 
many letters with multiple signers, in effect petitions asking Miller to preach. 
One such petition from the Adventist band in Perry, New York, a group that had 
separated from the Lockport Baptist Church under the inspiration of Elon 
Galusha, contained 60 names. Galusha’s name was the only one of the 60 that 
appears in other Millerite sources. So in this case, at least, had the petition never 
been written Galusha would effectively have represented 59 other Adventists. 
Similarly, in Lewiston the Millerite band contained at least 41, in Ithaca at least 
z 6, in Providence, Rhode Island, at least 43, in Newark, New Jersey, at least 36. 
From smaller communities came letters with only 5 or 6 signatures. 8 In each 
case, the leader’s name is likely to have recurred in other sources while the 
followers’ names are not. So the average ratio between the names of leaders and 
followers would be about 1:23. Given about 200 identified leaders of the 
movement in upstate New York, we can suspect the presence there of at least 
4,600 followers. 

Using a second measure, we know that in upstate New York alone Miller- 
ism reached over 280 communities, and in at least 200 of these there were 
Millerite meetings (consisting of from 5 to 60 believers) by October 1844. If the 
average size of these meetings was 25 members, then we can estimate that there 
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3. Woodcut of William Miller preaching at a camp meeting in 
Newark, New Jersey. From the New York Herald , November 
13, 1842. 




4. Woodcut of the Great Tent used by Millerite preachers. 
From the New York Herald, November 14, 1842. 



were at least 5,000 committed Millerites in this region alone. When we consider 
as yet unsubstantiated rumors that entire Baptist congregations in Ithaca and 
Oswego “went over to Millerism,” it seems likely this estimate is conservative. 
Also, many Millerite lecturers were itinerants, so their names would represent 
believers in more than one community, though how many is impossible to say. 

Francis D. Nichol estimated in The Midnight Cry that there were at least 
50,000 Millerites, a figure he considered to be conservative. If there were, using 
equally conservative estimates, at least 5,000 Millerites in New York State 
alone, and if roughly one out of five Millerites lived in New York, then the total 
number of Millerites would not have been under 25,000 — and may well have 
approached Nichol’s figure. 

WHO WERE THEY? 

Identifying 353 New York Millerites by name gives us an opportunity to 
compile a collective biography of the Millerite movement, at least in upstate 
New York. But here we face a second problem — the difficulty of finding evi- 
dence. A few Millerites — Miller himself, Joseph Bates, Jane Marsh Parker 
(daughter of the editor of the Voice of Truth published in Rochester, New 
York), Lydia Fassett, and others — have left behind extensive memoirs, from 
which to a large extent has come our current understanding of what kinds of 
people the Millerites were. The manuscript U.S. census conveys considerable 
information, more in 1 8 50 than in 1 840. Regardless of which census we use, the 
information is four to six years removed from the height of the movement 
(1844-1845), and only 17 percent of our identifiable Millerites show up in the 
1850 Federal census. Whether in the interim between the Great Disappointment 
and 1850 the other 83 percent moved (under enormous ostracism?) or died is 
unclear. 9 There was an 1845 State census, but the manuscripts have virtually 
disappeared. For whatever reason, firsthand evidence from memoirs, letters, 
diaries, biographies, archival sources, and public documents is available for only 
1 16 of our 353 clearly identifiable and definable Millerites. 

But while this limits our ability to define Millerism with precision, the 
information we have allows us to place considerable credence in the Millerites’ 
own claims that they sought, and reached, the broadest possible audience. We 
read that their halls were filled “with people of all sorts, including Judges, 
Doctors, Lawyers, and ‘common people,’” with “all sorts, high and low, black 
and white, and I suppose some bond and some free.” 10 These 116 Adventists, 
indeed, came from every walk of life. The largest number, twenty-two, made 
their living at farming, while seven were engaged in commerce, two were 
industrialists, four were professionals, sixteen were engaged in craft production 
from the making of wagons to stonecutting, three were laborers, one was a clerk, 
and nine were wives. Most significant of all, fifty-two or 45 percent of our 
Adventists identified themselves as ministers. (This figure includes only people 
who defined themselves specifically as ordained or licensed clergymen and 
excludes those who defined themselves only as Adventist lecturers.) Of these. 



